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ADDRESS  0^  TFE  JAPANESE  AMBASSADOR,  MR.  KATSUJI  DEBTTCHI , 
AT  THE  EXERCISES  CO miEMO RATING  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TIVENTY- SECOND  AI^IVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS, 
FEBRUARY  11,  1931. 


Since  my  early  iDoyhood,  Abraham  Lincoln  has  teen 
one  of  my  favorite  heroes.     It  is  therefore  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight  among  this  distinguished 
gat^f^ring  to  pay  tribute  to  ti^e  memory  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  on  f^e  occasion  of  the  one  h^indred  twenty-second 
anniversary  of  his  birth..     To-day  is  also  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent;    the  two  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-first  birthday 
of  Japan,     V/ith  this  happy  coincidence  in  mind,  I  assure  you 
f^at  your  kind  hospitality  has  made  my  visit  to  this  historic  c 
city  all  the  more  memorable, 

Lincoln  is  not  only  a  ;?reat  American,  he  is  a  great 
man  of  f^e  world.     He  beoueathed  ideals  upon  which  all 
humanity  might  ponder.     He;  taught  lessons  which  mankind,  vvhethor 
East  or  West,  must  take  to  heart.     His  greatness  is  unique, 
Lincoln  fought  a  noble  battle,  which,   so   far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned,  involved  no  personal  ambition  and  excluded  any  idea 
of  self-glorif leat i on  or  even  the  glorification  of  his 
country.    To  such  a  great  character  it  is  impossible  for  me 
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to  pay  tribute  in  aden^ate  terms.     Indeed  '^e  needs  no 
tri'b''ite.     His  deeds,  his  achievements,   his  own  r'^cord  are 
his  own  tribute  more  eloquent  than  can  be  uttered  by  any  man. 
It  may,  however,  be  interesting  and  profitable,  as  suggested 
by  this  Club,  to  view  Lincoln* s  ideals  in  the  light  of  the 
international  relations  of  our  own  time.     Picture  in  your 
minds  this  hero  of  emancipation  rising  from  his  grave  and 
ponderin^f  upon  the  relationship  among  the  nations  of  to-day. 
W^at  would  he  say?    V/bat  would  he  do?     These  are  intriguing 
ouestions,  by  no  means  easy  to  answer.     They  are  m.atters  for 
speculation  and  conjecture  upon  which  no  one  can  pretend  t© 
say  the  last  word.     I  shall  merely  consider  with  you  for  a 
few  minutes  v;hat  we  may  call  "Lincolnism  in  international 
relations". 

If  I  understand  American  history  aright,  that  which 
characterized  Lincoln  was  his  humanitarian  ideals,  inspired 
by  that  immortal  human  (jocument,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, w^ich  proclaimed  all  men  eoual  and  pronounced  "life 
liberty  ana  f-e  pursuit  of  happiness"  as  men's  "unalienable 
rights".     As  I  see  it,  the  Civil  V»ar  had  two  major  results,  -- 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.     Both  of  these  results  may  be  attributed  to  Lincoln's 
great  humanitarian  ideals,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men.     He  saw  first  that  if  his  country  was  to  know 
peace  it  must  be  in  union  and  not  in  separation.     At  the  same 
time  he  saw  t^-at  if  his  countrymen  were  to  enioy  lasting 
happiness  it  vo'ist  be  on  a  basis  of  freedom  for  all.  His 
ideal  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  was  attained  by 
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securing  unity  and  freedom. 

To-day  we  must  have  the  same  ideal,  the  welfare  of 
humanity.     To-day  v^e  can  approach  that  ideal  "by  following 
in  Lincoln's  path  to  secure  friendly  cooperation  throughout 
t^^e  world.     While  maintaining^  the  fre'^'dom  and  independence 
of  each  nation  we  must  approach  the  solution  of  our  common 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  unity. 

Since  Lincoln's  day  marvellous  inventions  of  science 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated  and  are  still  in  the 
course  of  eliminating  distance,  thus  making  all  nations  of 
the  world  immediate  neighbors  to  one  another.  To-day, 
oceans  and  continents,  mountains  and  rivers,   are  no  longer 
harriers  or  impediments  to  international  intercourse.  Only 
recently  all  Japan  listened  to  the  voices  of  President  Hoover 
and  of  Premier  MacDonald  felicitating  over  the  raaio  the  " 
deposit  of  the  ratification  of  the  London  liaval  Treaty,  while 
you  in  America  heard  Premier  Hamaguchi  of  Japan  speak  at 
Tokyo  on  the  same  occasion.     That  is  one  of  the  many  illus- 
trations of  the  shrinkage  of  distance  and  of  the  contraction 
of  the  world.     The  nations  are  now  becoming  more  and  more 
int°rd^P'^-nd'='nt .     In  s^ich  an  age  the  lin=>  o-f^  demarkation 
between  national  and  international  affairs  must  of  necessity 
grow  increasingly  slight.     We  can  conceive  of  few  problems 
which,  though  apparently  domestic  and  generally  so  called,  do 
not  produce  direct  or  indirect  effect  upon  all  nations. 
In  such  a  world-society  no  nation,  however  powerful,  however 
s^lf-suf f ic i ent ,  can  be   independent  of  oth^r  nations  and 
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indifferent  to  ti^eir  weal  or  woe.     In  sueh  circumstances  the 
only  ri^-ht  policy  amon^  tv^^^  nations  is  on'^^  of  cooperation, 
the  policy  o-^  "live  and  let  live,"  t^e  ideal  to  which  Lincoln 
dedicated  his  country  in  the  most  critical  days  of  America's 
national  eiiistence.     To-day  that  idealism  cries  for  rescue 
as  it  did  wben  Lincoln  saw  in  America  a  "house  divided 
against  itself".     In  saying  this  I  do  not  refer  to  any 
specific  country  —  rather  I  have  in  mind  all  countries  in 
tbe  world. 

Happily  -^ov  mankind  a  new  era  is  dawning.  From 
"behind  t^^e  clouds  of  suspicion^  f'^ar,   and  rivalry  tVie  li^'-ht 
of  international  cooperation  and  humanitarianism  is  grad- 
ually emerging.     The  most  encouraging  sign  is  the  cessation 
of  naval  rivalry  among  the  leading  Powers.     I  think  it 
significant,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
this  new  movement,  America,  the  land  of  VVashington  and  of 
Lincoln,  was  the  nation  which  hlazed  the  path.     For  the  first 
tim.e  in  hum.an  history  the  V/ashington  Con-ference  called  hy 
th^  American  Government  took  a  signal  stride  toward  naval  ^* 
disarmam'^-nt  by  limiting  the  battle  ships  and  the  aircraft 
earriers  of  the  five  ma^or  sea-powers.     That  achievement 
was  monumental*     It  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  international 
relations,  and  it  inspired  humanity  with  the  belief  that 
disarmament  was  not  merely  a  vision  of  the  prophet  but  the 
pi*actical  work  of  statesmanship.     The  London  Naval  Treaty., 
whicb  wp'nt  into   effect  on  January  1  of  this  ^ear,  marked 
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further  great  progress  in  the  right  direction  by  limiting  all 
classes  of  comhatant  vessels  as  between  America,   the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Japan.     I  am  confident  that  sooner  or 
later  Franc^  and  Italy  will  also  ac.iust  t^'^iv  di-^ferences 
and  ^'n  11   ioin  t^'^  tbree  Powers  in  red'icing  t^eir  naval  forces. 
T!"ere  is  little  doubt  f^at  eventually  land  and  air  forces 
will  likewise  be  regulated  and  restricted  by  friendly  co- 
operation.    In  such  a  happy  eventuality  the  enormous  ex- 
penditures which  have  gone  and  are  still  going  into  de- 
structive armament  will  be  diverted  into  the  channels  of 
constructive  work  for  the  happiness  and  the  cultural  advance- 
ment of  mankind* 

L^t  us  r^t'irn  to  Lincoln  and  ask  how  be  would  have 
acted  had  Vir..  "bor^j^  called  upon  to  deal  with  th"  di sarmam'^^nt 
problem  of  our  time.     V/e  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  have  sounded  a  clarion  call  for  military  disarmament. 
But  the  more  interesting,   the  more  vital  question  is  whether 
he  V(/ould  have  confined  himself  to  disarmament  in  the  realm 
of  army  and  navy  only.     We  must  recognize  that  back  of  the 
costly  armament  of  tv^e  v/orld  to-day  are  conditions  which 
persuade  ^^ach  nation  of  tVi^  wisdom  and  necessity  of  main- 
taining armed  ■f'orc'^s.     Many  a  thinker  has  said  t'-at  economic 
rafter  than  military  rivalry  is  the  real  cause  of  inter- 
national friction  and  of  war.     'whether  or  not  this  theory 
is  entirely  sound,   it  certainly  bids  us  stop  and  ponder.  The 
world  to-day  is  staggering  under  an  economic  depression 


■  unprecedented  In  its  int'^nsity  and   in  t^e  vsstness  of  the 
ar^^a  affected.     No  nat^'on  is  fr^e  from  it,  all  ar-^^  s^'iffer- 
in^  from  it,  "brinrin^^  home  to  us  more  forcibly  tl-an  ev^r 
that  the  world  is  becoming  one  family  ana  that  none  of  its 
members  can  be  happy  ana  prosperous  while  others  are  suffer- 
ing.   And  yet  this  suffering  world  is  burdened  with  economic 
nationalism  leading  all  nations  to  the  ruinous  path  of  cut- 
throat comoetition.     They  are  vying  with  one  anoth<^r  in 
launching  huge  and  swift  merchant  ships  where  th^re  are  few 
passengers  and  few  cargoes.     They  are  out -str ippin^^  one  an- 
other in  proi^'icinf  commLOc' it  i^s ,  regardless  of  the  buying 
capacity  of  the  consumers.     It  is  like  competition  in  build- 
ing skyscrapers,   each  trying  to  tower  above  the  others. 
The  higher  they  risej   the  longer  their  shadows,  and  the 
greater  the  miUltitudes  who  are  denied  the  blessing  of  sun- 
shine,    V/i^at  indeed  will  b^''  the  ultimate  end  of  this  suicidal 
competition?     Can  we  forget  t'-^e  bitter  lessons  so  r^c^^ntly 
ts'ip-^t  by  t^-e  "/orld  war?    Th^se  ar^  depr^s^in^^  '^'U^stions, 
but  sooner  or  lat^r  th'-y  will  hav^  to  b^  faced  s^^uar^ly.  I 
dare  say  t'-at  unless  military  aisarament   is  complemented  by 
what  we  may  call  "economic  aisarmamet"  aiming  at  the  removal 
of  the  pernicious  economic  rivalry  among  the  nations  so 
detrimental  to  the  general  happiness  of  ^.ankind,  the  temple 
of  peace  which  we  have  b^en  trying  to  build  by  international 
cooperation  will  n^ver  be  completed. 

These  thoughts  flash  across  my  mind  whenever  I  think 
of  Lincoln,  his  deeds,  and  his  utterances.     These  thoughts 
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were  refreshed  and  stv^ngth'^'ne^.  as  I  came  to  this  historic 
city  and  "bow-^d  my  head  "before  Lincoln's  tomb.     In  Washington, 
too,  there  is  a  "beautiful  memorial  dedicated  to  the  Great 
Emancipator,  and  it  is  one  of  my  privileges  to  wend  my  way 
occasionally  to  that  sacred  precinct  and  meditate  upon  the 
eternal  prodlem  of  peace  in  the  light  of  t-he  no'ble  teachings 
left  dy  the  martyred  President.     The  pleasure  of  these  oc- 
casional visits  is  all  th=^  greater  as  the  M-^-'morial  has  in 
th'^  "background  rows  of  Japanese  cherry  tr^-^s,   cro^^'n^d  every 
spring  with  m.asses  of  "beautiful  flowers  as  if  to  pay  tri"bute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hero  of  the  Civil  "iVar.     You  know,  per- 
haps, that  the  cherry  blossom  is  the  queen  of  all  flowers 
in  Japan.     Wot  that  it  is  dazzling  or  ornate,  "but  because  it 
is  "beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  its  serenity,   its  unassuming 
modesty.     No  other  flower  could  more  appropriately  adorn  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  for  Lincoln,  too,  was  modest,  unassuming, 
and  s^r'^^ne.     In  the  alliance  "between  th^  nue'^n  of  Japan's 
"f'low'=rs  and  tv^e  m-^m-orial  to  this  monarch  amone-  men  I  cannot 
"but  see  a  happy  augury  for  the  ever  increasing  cooperation 
"bet¥/een  America  and  Japan  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific,   and  of  the  peace  of  the  world.     VJith  such  happy 
imagery  in  my  mind  I  came  to  Springfield,   and  I  leave  v\/ith 
that  imagery  converted  into  conviction  aft-r  paying  homage  at 
the  tomh  tf  Lincoln,  the  simple  dignity  of  which  is  so  ex- 
pr'^ssiv'^  of  thf^  charact'^r  of  the  man  lov^d  and  adored  "by  all 
humanity . 


